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six copies for ten dollars. jever. Be pleased, most gracious Father! to re- 


This paper is subject to newspaper postage only. | new my faith in thy all-suflicient arm ; make me 
— patient, meek and humble ; waiting on Thee for 
EXTRACTS FROM MEMORIALS OF MARIA FOX. | daily supplies of spiritual strength, and trusting 
(Continued from page £19, vol. 2.) in thy rich, thy inexhaustible mercy, through 
1827. Second month 27, Third day. My spirits; our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
have been, all day, somewhat depressed, the state Third Month 30th, Sixth day. This day is 
of my health producing a good deal of discou-| my birth-day, and exactly a year since we set out 
ragement. Alas! how ungrateful is the human for London, on our way to Holland and Ger- 
heart! how much more disposed to dwell on lit-; many. Whata variety of circumstances and in- 
tle circumstances, that are, in any degree, con-| terests have filled the intermediate time! how 
trary to its wishes, than to number, with thank-| many lessons of deep instruction ought I to have 
fulness and humility, the great, the innumerable | learned! and how should my heart be humbled, 
blessings of which it is the daily and hourly re-|in remembrance of the countless instances of 
ceiver. Surely I have abundant cause to bless) divine care and compassion that have marked 
the great name of Him who hath done wonder-| this period, to one so unworthy! I desire great- 
fully for me, hath sustained me through many | ly that the favours and privileges so bountifully 
deep conflicts, and sent down showers of blessings | showered upon me, may have the effect of pro- 
on his unworthy child. Why, then, art thou cast} ducing not only deep humility and lively grati- 
down, O my soul! and why art thou disquieted| tude, but may also expand my heart in acts of 
within me ? Hope thou in God, who is able to | love and benevolence towards my fellow creatures; 
deliver to the very uttermost ; He will not reject that 1 may constantly bear in mind the words of 
the feeble ery of the truly dependent soul, but’ our blessed Lord, ** Inasmuch as ye have done it 
will surely hear its prayer. Does he not feed the | unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
young ravens, and clothe the very grass of the have done it unto me,’’ and be stimulated to 
field ? Will He not then supply all the need of seek out and relieve the distresses of his afflicted 
his children, though he may suffer them to hun-| members on earth. When I look at the many 
ger in the wilderness, in order to humble them comforts with which I am surrounded, I feel a 
and to prove them, to know what is in their heart; | fear lest I should be appropriating to my own 
yet are his purposes very gracious, and if they) use any thing that ought to be applied to the 
rebel not against his guidance, He will finally pressing wants of others. May I ever watch over 
bring them to his spiritual Canaan,—during their myself in this respect, and not be induced to 
journey through the wilderness, will feed them, expend, on unnecessary accommodations, that for 
with manna, and give them water from the rock | which we are accountable stewards. yy 
of flint; teaching them, that they are not to “ live 31st, Seventh day. Though submission, un- 
by bread alone, but by every word that proceed- | questioning submission to the divine will, be often 
eth out of the mouth of God.’ Gird thyself | hard to attain, it must be sought after, in every 
then anew, O my soul! to this, thy heavenward | dispensation of an all-wise Providence ; who is 
journey ; faint not by reason of the dangers or) perhaps, more acceptably served by this silent 
difficulties of the way, but run, with patience, the | act of self-renunciation, this abandoning ourselves 
race that is set before thee, looking unto Jesus, to his disposal and guidance, waiting upon Him 
the author and finisher of his people's faith ; thou in the way of his judgments, than by more con- 
knowest not when the warfare may be accom- spicuous exertions for his cause, in which there 
plished,—thou knowest not whether thy travel is greater room for self-love to nourish itself, and 
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mingle its own activities. ‘I wasdumb, I open-! guage of men on earth, or angels in heaven, 
ed not my mouth, because Thou didst it,” said | Thy will be done.” 
David, and surely it is the language of pious re-| 21st, Fifth day. After breakfast we read the 
signation and devout awe. last chapter of Matthew, ending with those ever- 
Fifth Month 18th, Sixth day. In looking memorable words of our blessed Lord, “ Lo, I am 
back to the circumstance and events of the last | with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
few weeks; to the deeply mingled feelings that |O heart-cheering assurance! What then need 
have successively possessed our minds, my soul | his disciples fear, so long as they keep close to 
is touched with an awful sense of my own un- | their Saviour? ‘“ Who is hethat will harm you, 
worthiness of the least of all the mercies, and of | if ye be followers of that which is good?” The 
all the truth, which have been shown to one of | gates of hell will never be permitted to prevail 
the weakest of the Lord’s children. How often | against the church that is built on the one eternal, 
has my faithless heart been ready to sink within | immovable rock. What is too much to suffer for 
me, to faint like the people formerly, in their | the glorious privilege of being one of her living 
progress to the land of Canaan, because of the | members? May we seek this above all, and 
greatness of the way; and yet how has the arm | leave every thing regarding this life to the direc. 
of divine sufficiency been revealed for my support, | tion of our Heavenly Father, who, in his abun- 
so that amidst discouragement, doubting and dis- | dant bounty, showers down upon us innumerable 
may, a degree of capacity has been secretly afford- blessings, and administers no trials, but such as 
ed, to lay hold on that hope which is declared to | He sees necessary for us. 
be an anchor of the soul, both sure and steadfast, | Eighth Month 12th, First day. Ob! for an 
and to cast myself on the everlasting mercies of | increased disposition to cast all care on One who 
a covenant-keeping God. Blessed and praised | careth abundantly for his children, and never for- 
for ever be his adorable name! He remaineth | sakes them in the hour of need, if their faith and 
to be a strong habitation, whereto those who fear hope remain steadfast in Him. Felt some unea- 
Him may continually resort ; and as they depend | siness in the evening, from an apprehension that 
simply upon Him, He makes a way for them 1 had, in the course of the day, given way to a 
where they can see no way, so that they are | degree of levity, though my state, spiritually, is 
ready to exclaim with the psalmist, in the review | not such as to occasion elevation ; on the contra- 
of his gracious dealings, ‘‘ What ailed thee, O | ry, one of deep poverty, if it be right so to desig- 
thou sea! that thou fleddest? thou Jordan, that | nate feelings, that, I fear, proceed chiefly from 
thou wast driven back? ye mountains, that ye | insensibility or unwatchfulness. May it be my 
skipped like rams, and ye little hills like lambs?” | daily prayer, to have a heart established in divine 
Sixth Month 15th, Sixth day. How unwilling | grace, and so be enabled to keep hold, in all sea- 
we are to go down into suffering! how nature sons, of the anchor that is sure and steadfast ; 
shrinks from that baptism unto death, which | that in times of trial, there may be a capacity to 
must be again and again submitted to, if we trust and not be afraid, because the Lord is our 
would know the life of Jesus to be made mani- helper. He has, indeed, condescended remarka- 
fest in us! When shall we be fully bowed to | bly to sustain through a variety of circumstances, 
the power of the cross, in every way in which | and has proved Himself, “a strong-hold in the 
we may be called on to bear it? When shall we | day of trouble.” Oh! saith my soul, may we 
come to that experience spoken of by the great | ever cleave unto Him, and seek to have the will 
apostle, who said, “I have learned in whatsoever | truly surrendered,—offered up, as a complete 
state I am, therewith to be content ;’—“I am_ burnt-offering upon his holy altar; for the Lord 
instructed both to be full and to be hungry, both is “a great King above all gods,” and is ever- 
to abound and to suffer need.” TI can do all lastingly worthy of adoration and praise. 





things,” does he not add, “ through Christ, which | (To be continued.) 
strengtheneth me.” Here then, is the centre of | . . 

the Christian’s strength. This adorable Redeemer | wer Friends’ Boview. 

is the object of his faith, the source of his love, | HAVERFORD SCHOOL EXAMINATION. 


the crown of his hepe. He is “the way, the| The semi-annual Examination of the Students 
truth, and the life,’’ and the soul that would be at Haverford, which terminated on the 12th in- 
eternally glorified with Him, must be ingrafted | stant, was well attended, and was, upon the whole, 
into Him, must abide in Him, as the branch | one of the most satisfactory which has occurred. 
abideth in the vine,—must endure all the prun-| In the Mathematical Department the classes 
ing of the heavenly Husbandman, that it may did themselves great credit ; the readiness with 
be cleared of every superfluous, unprofitable shoot, | which long and difficult investigations in Algebra, 
and become increasingly fruitful to his praise.| Geometry, Trigonometry, Conic Sections, and 
Oh! for a willingness to die every death, to pass | Analytical Geometry were performed on the 
through every baptism that may be appointed | black board, gave evidence of the thoroughness 
me, that so there may be a gradual and secret | of the instruction, and illustrated the effect of 
increase with the increase of God, that a capacity | such training, in forming habits of accurate 
may be experienced, to unite in the highest lan- | thinking and clearness of expression. 
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In the English Department, the examination ! stood, and every recitation would be, in effect, a 


of the first junior class in Upham’s Mental Phi- 
losophy, was a decided improvement upon the 
similar exercise at the close of the winter term. 
The dryness of Upham’s Text, and the want of 
original thinking which his book evinces, might 
be partially relieved by connecting with the daily 
recitations, the reading of parallel pasages from 
Dugald Stewart, or the more imaginative writings 
of Brown. Not only would the subject under 
discussion be elucidated, but the singularly chaste 
and expressive style of the former writer, with 
his variety of illustration, and purity of thought 
and feeling, would make his pages an admirable 
study in composition, as well as in mental 
science. 

The examination of the class of younger stu- 
dents, in the Elements of History, was a failure. 
It is questionable whether our first books of His- 
tory are rightly adapted to the purpose of instruc- 
tion in this vast subject. Mere compendiums as 
they are, with dull details of facts not easily 
grouped, and of dates, which even a school boy’s 
memory can scarcely be expected to retain, they 
too often serve to disgust rather than to lay the 
foundation of a true historic taste. The same 
may be said of our school Geographies. Some 
day, a mode of pursuing these studies in connec- 
tion with each other, and with the simpler results 
of Geological inquiries, will be found out, by 
which each topic will be made to assist in fasten- 
ing the others upon the memory, not without aid 
also from the imagination. The great moral 
results of Historical teaching, must be mainly 
reserved for the more advanced students. 

In the languages most of the classes did well. 
The improved practice of teaching which requires 
constant drilling in the grammar, and forces a 
knowledge of the structure of language upon very 
moderate capacities, by compelling the student, 
almost from the outset, to apply what he has 
learned in translating from as well as into his 
own vernacular, is faithfully carried out, and the 
results are generally very satisfactory. Arnold’s 
Latin and Greek exercises are admirable for this 
purpose; and they have the further merit of 
forming the habit, not only of accurate discrimi- 
nation in the use of words, but also of a careful 
analysis of thought and feeling. In one respect 
the examination was not as satisfactory as could 
be desired. There was an obvious want of free- 
dom and elegance in most of the translations 
This very common fault seems to indicate that 
the construction is too exclusively an object of 
attention. The practice of construing, that is, 
of rendering word for word, so as to show the 
exact relation of each member of the sentence 
to the others, is an essential part of the student's 
duty. But there seems to be no reason why the 
English idiom should not be as carefully attended 
to as the Latin or Greek, and if to construing, 
the practice of free translation were added, the 
true sense of the original would be better under- 


lesson in Rhetoric or Englisk composition, as 
well as in the structure of the foreign tongue. It 
is hoped that this improvement will be added to 
those which have made the Haverford course so 
much more efficient than it once was. There was 
less scanning than has latterly been the case; but 
this probably was more owing to the want of time 
than to a deticiency in the instruction in prosody. 

Chemistry was not made the subject of exam- 
ination, although it was understood that one or 
two classes had devoted considerable time to this 
study during the term. It is greatly to be de- 
sired that the means of regular instruction in 
mineralogy, to illustrate which there is a noble 
collection, and in Geology and Botany, could be 
provided. 

It has not been the practice, on these occasions, 
to examine the students upon their knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures, or the Christian doctrines of 
our religious Society—these subjects are, how- 
ever, far from being overlooked in the training of 
the pupils. The Scriptures form the subject of 
recitations by the whole school; and they are im- 
pressively read every morning and evening. The 
approved writings of Friends, and narratives illus- 
trating their history and principles, are also read 
nearly every day, while other opportunities are 
embraced to inculeate these truths, and to asso- 
ciate moral training with literary improvement. 

The interest of the last day of the examination 
was increased, by the presentation of diplomas to 
two students who had completed the full course 
of study, and undergone, with credit, the private 
examination. This examination was conducted 
in writing, and kept the candidates closely occu- 
pied for ten days. Questions on the different 
subjects which constitute the course of study, 
were carefully prepared by the teachers, and to 
each question a numerical value was assigned— 
the answers were written out by the students 
without access to books, or communication with 
each other. Each answer was then valued ac- 
cording to its fullness and accuracy. In order to 
obtain the diploma it is required that the numeri- 
cal value of the answers, in each department, 
should exceed one half, and the aggregate value 
in all the departments be equal to two-thirds of 
that of the questions. These terms having been 
fully complied with, the diplomas were awarded 
by the Managers, and publicly delivered to the 
students by the principal. 

It added to the interest of the occasion, that 
the intelligent young friends, who received this 
testimony of progress in their studies, were known 
to have devoted themselves to teaching as their 
future profession. There is reason to believe that 
the cause of education will, in this way, be essen- 
tially promoted by the institution, it being under- 
stood that a number of young men, who are 
already students, or have entered for the coming 
term, design to qualify themselves for this re- 
sponsible profession. 
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It was pleasant to see among sleene who attend- ! 
ed the late examination, several of our older 
friends, and to remark the interest which they | 
manifested inthe proceedings. The proper man- | 
agement of such a school is a subject of deep | 
concern, and the extent to which it will prove a | 


| 





Almighty books so in upon me, as to melt my 
hard heart into tenderness and tears before Him 
Il was given to see, that if I continued in my 


| past course, it would end in misery and woe. It 
was to me a memorable time; and strong resolu- 


benefit to our young friends, must greatly depe nd | 


upon the earnest re “ae interest, which those 
upon whom it devolves, feel in the true welfare | 
of their charge. T hose who have not personally 
shared in the responsibilities which are assumed 
by the officers, scarcely realize the weight with 
which they press upon those who are conscien- 
tiously endeavouring to discharge their duties. 

And it were well for Friends to consider how far 
they are aiding the cause, which many of them 


of interest, and by the language of sympathy, « 
counsel and encouragement. P. Q. 


1 Testimony of Newcastle Monthly Meeting, 
England, concerning our late beloved friend 
DANIEL OLIVER, deceased. 


He w 
upon-Tyne, on the 8th of the 2nd month, 1771. 
From a brief account of the earlier portion of his 
life, written by himself, it appears that he laboured 
under considerable disadvantages, in not having 
the privilege of instruction in a Friends’ school ; 


tions were formed, through holy help, to break 
off my connexion ‘ith wicked, ungodly young 


| men, in whose company I had so much de ‘lighte id. 


Oh! 


the merey and goodness of God! ! How un- 


| searchable are His judgments, and His ways past 


finding out! who was thus graciously pleased to 


Visit my soul, giving me to see my undone con- 


dition withoat a Saviour.’ 
A great change now took place in his mind 
and affections. Desires after purity and holiness 


gained strength within him; and under a sense 
sincerely desire to promote, by the manifestation | 


was born at Benwell Hills, near Neweastle- | 


as by association with others, he was exposed to _ 


much evil communication, was led into the prac- 
tice of hurtful amusements, and into an acquain- 
tance with unprofitable books: “ Yet,” he re- 
marks, ‘‘in the midst of my play I have felt the 


nine years of age, | involuntarily exclaimed 
amongst my companions, ‘if we be so wicked 


God will not love us.’ Thus,” he observes, “I 
believe the Almighty often visits the tender 


minds of dear children, in order to draw them 

to love Him and to walk in His holy fear.”’ 
When about twelve years old, he appears to 

have sustained a great loss by the death of his 


to exercise a watchful care over him, and by her 
wholesome counsel, and otherwise, earnestly to 
seek his preservation ‘from evil. 

After leaving school, he was occupied in the 
business of his father’s farm, and such other em- 
ployments as exposed him to the influence of evil 
company; so that he was at times led by his 
associates into folly and wickedness, though mer- 
cifully restrained ‘from gross sins. 


of his own weakness, he was afraid of going into 
company lest he should be overcome by tempta- 
tion. He found a love to be raised in his heart 
towards Friends, such as he had not before 
experienced. He felt also a strong desire to at- 
tend our meetings for worship and discipline,— 
both those held on the First- days and on other 
days of the week,—in the fulfilment of which 
Christian duty, he exposed himself to much 
ridicule and reproach : “but,” he remarks, “ be- 
lieving it was for Christ’s sake, I was enabled to 
bear it.”’ 

As he carefully cherished the heart-tendering 
visitations with which he was favoured, having 
his eye single to the manifestations of that good 


| spirit in which he was led to believe as his sure 


and safe guide into all truth, he grew in religious 
experience : and at length, as he abode under the 


_ Lord’s preparing hand, he felt himself constrain- 
reproofs of instruction in my own breast, reprov- | 
ing me for sin ; and upon one occasion, when about | 


| 


ed to open his mouth in public testimony. This 
took place in the year 1807, when he was about 
36 years of age. 

In the course of his early ministerial engage- 


-ments, he had to labour under considerable dis- 


' . . . 
couragement on account of the difficulty he found 


in expressing the matter which presented to his 
mind in appropriate language: a circumstance 
arising in degree from his limited education. 


| But as he dwelt under the Lord’s constraining 
pious mother, who had been te nderly concerned 


power, he gradually overcame this impediment, 
and was often enabled to minister with much life 


_and power, to the edification and instruction of 


When he was about eighteen years of age, and | 


at a juncture when he was tempted to cast off al- 
inost all restraint, it pleased the Lord to extend 
a powerful awakening visitation to him. “ At 
this time,’ he remarks, “did my merciful and 
compassionate Saviour appear for my deliverance 
from the power of the Destroyer. As I lay upon 
my bed, the contriting power and presence of the 


j 


his brethren. 

He was frequently engaged in a deep travail 
of spirit for the exaltation of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom in the hearts of the children of men: 
and hay ing himself known the terrors of the Lord 
for sin, he was concerned to persuade men, la- 
bouring to turn them from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God. And dili- 
gently and faithfully occupying with the talent 
received, he grew in his gift, and was drawn 
forth to travel extensively in the gospel : visiting 
at various periods nearly all the meetings of 
Friends in Great Britain and Ireland, and many 
of them several times. In the course of these 
services, he was often strengthened by the good 
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hand of his God upon him, to labour earnestly, not fur distant, his spirit was deeply humbled be- 
with much life and energy, to stir up the negli- | fore the Lord. He attended meeting for the last 
gent and lukewarm professors, to awaken the | time about six weeks before his decease. 
unconverted to a sense of their dangerous condi- | On one occasion, being asked if he felt com- 
tion, and to proclaim the riches of redeeming | fortable, he replied, ‘* Quite comfortable ;” and 
love, through our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. | while deeply sensible, “it is not by works of 
But whilst thus engaged, he was at times made | righteousness that we have done, “but of the 
deeply sensible of the weakness and infirmities to | Lord’s mercy He saveth us,”’ he signified, that 
which the poor ministers and messengers are | having endeavoured during health to serve the 
themselves exposed ; and he was led fervently | Lord faithfully in that which was made known 
to intercede on their behalf for Divine help and|to him, was now, in the close of his days, a 
protection, and for a blessing upon their labours, | source of sweet peace. At another time, in refer- 
wherever situated. ence to this subject, he observed, “there is nothing 
In the meeting to which he belonged, he was | to glory in.’ On the evening preceding the 
frequently engaged to exhort the young to yield Monthly Meeting in the 3d month, he expressed 
obedience to the Lord’s requirings, and to warn | his lively interest on behalf of the Friends of the 
them against the danger of evil association. To | Meeting of Ministers and Elders then assembled, 
those among them who, having measurably sub- | and his sympathy with them in their stripped 
mitted to bear the yoke of Christ, are often con- | condition : and, under a feeling of the improba- 
strained to sit alone and keep silence, and tothe | bility of his again being present with them, he 
upright-hearted, who have at seasons to go hea- | added, “ I do not know how it may be, but I de- 
vily upon their way under the pressure of abound- | sire to be preserved in patience and resignation, 
ing discouragements, he was enabled to speak | and that 1 may not, by any impatience, wound 
largely from his own experience, and was led at | the cause I have loved so much.’ On its being 
times with holy joy to declare of the Lord’s | remarked that hitherto he had been preserved in 
righteous judgments, to speak of His mercies, ) much patience, he replied, “I hope so; but I 
and with living praises and thanksgivings, to tes- | hope it will not be long,” alluding to his great 
tify what God had done for his soul. change. His attendant adding, “I hope thou 
His conduct in trade and amongst men was | feels the Divine presence near to sustain thee,” 
marked by uprightness and circumspection. Not} he said, “I sometimes do, but not always.” 
given to covetousness, he freely left his outward | About three hours before his close, addressing 
concerns to attend our religious meetings, or to | his son, he said, “I hope the Divine blessing 
engage more extensively in the service of the | will attend thee and thine.’” 
gospel ; and was ever ready to open his heart and His faculties continued clear nearly to the 
hand liberally, whether for the relief of the poor | last, and the clothing of his redeemed spirit was 
and necessitous, or the services of the Society. | humility and love. He peacefully departed this 
It may truly be said of him, that whilst diligent | life on the 2nd of the 4th month, 1848, aged 
in business, he was fervent in spirit, serving the | 77 years, a minister 41 years, and his remains 
Lord: and such was his concern regularly to at-| were interred in Friends’ burial ground, in New- 
tend our week-day meetings, that after his| castle, on the 6th of the same, a large, solemn, 
awakening in his early years to the importance | and instructive meeting being held on the occa- 
of a life of holiness, he would often leave his | sion. ¥ " 7 
team, or, at a later period, close his shop, to en- 
able him to perform this important religious duty. 
And the ancient promise was verified in his ex- 
perience, “Them that honour me, I will honour.” | In the twelfth and thirteenth numbers of 
In the year 1842 he was deprived by death of 
his estimable wife, to whom he had been united 
for forty years ; and who had been to him an af- 
fectionate companion and true helpmeet, both in |” 
the management of his domestic affairs, and in Ninth month of last year, to promote peace among 
promoting, according to her ability, his religious | the civilized nations of the world. This con- 
service. On this occasion he writes, “I feel | vention, it may be remembered, was originally 
desirous to be resigned to the will of an all-wise | s 
Providence, and have thankfully to acknowledge 
being enabled to bear this bereavement. The |“ 
Lord gave, and he hath taken away : blessed be | tions, was such, that the friends of the cause 
his name.’’ | judged it imprudent to attempt holding the con- 
Having been favoured to retain his mental and | yention there at thattime. The city of Brussels 
bodily faculties in considerable vigour until he 
had nearly completed the 77th year of his age, 4 
his health and strength began to decline ; and! By the recent arrivals from Europe, we are 
under the solemn consideration that his end was! informed that the design of a peace Congress, at 





GREAT PEACE CONGRESS AT PARIS. 


our former volume, an account was given of a 


Congress, composed of delegates from several 


nations, which assembled at Brussels in the 


‘designed to be held in Paris, but the agitated 
condition of the public mind, on political ques- 





| was, therefore, substituted. 
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the French capital, was carried into effect during ,and some had abundant opportunity of studying 
the past month. The following account, greatly the street architecture of Paris in their forced 


abridged, is extracted from the Nonconformist, 
dated August 29, 1849. 


Early on Tuesday morning, the station of the 
South-Eastern railway was a scene of unusual 
bustle. One special train, with about one-half of 
the Friends intending to be present at the Con- 
gress, left soon after 8 o'clock, A. M. After the 
lapse of another half hour, a second train was in 
readiness to convey the remainder. It was grati- 
fying to see so considerable a sprinkling of the 
fair sex availing themselves of the opportunity of 
encouraging, by their presence and smiles, a de- 
monstration peculiarly adapted to enlist their 
sympathies. The expedition (if such it may be 
called,) reached Folkestone about twelve o'clock, 
and, after some delay, embarked on board two 
steamers for Boulogne. The brilliant weather, 
the freshness of the sea, and a soft breeze from 
the south-west, enhanced the pleasure of the pas- 
sage across the channel, and made the scene one 
of unmixed animation and delight. The travel- 
lers availed themselves of the opportunity to 
make arrangements for their future location in 
Paris. It may here be remarked that each one 
of the company was provided with a neat case, 
containing the railway and boat tickets, a card 
with the name of the hotel in Paris to which he 
was to proceed at the end of the journey, and a 
few useful hints and suggestions. 

The steamers arrived at Boulogne, after a pas- 
sage of twohours. Hundreds of the inhabitants 
were assembled to witness their arrival, and wel- 
comed them with hearty cheers. The mayor and 
other officials were in attendance on the arrival of 
the first boat. He stated that he had been in- 
structed by the French Government to offer every 
facility to the English and American delegations 
for landing at Boulogne, and proceeding at once 
on their journey to Paris. He had been instruct- 
ed to dispense with the ordinary formality of 
passports, and to exempt the baggage of the de- 
legation from all search by the custom-house 
authorities. He, therefore, wished the gentlemen 
and ladies to know that they were at liberty to 
land and proceed without any hinderance. On 
the part of the authorities and inhabitants of the 
town, he wished to express the pleasure which it 
gave him to welcome the delegation to the shores 
of France, on their benevolent mission to pro- 
mote the cause of peace. 

From Boulogne they proceeded with but little 
delay towards Paris. About one o'clock in the 
morning the first train arrived at that city, the 
second reaching its destination about an hour af- 
terwards. After some unavoidable delay in claim- 
ing luggage, most of the travellers went to the 
omnibus appointed to convey them to the hotel; 
others hired their own conveyances, and were not 
so fortunate in finding accommodation for the 
night, in consequence of the lateness of the hour; 
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perambulations. We did not, however, hear of 
any serious mishaps occurring from this circum- 
stance, although many of the party will long 
remember their first night in the city of Paris, 
It is remarkable that so little inconvenience 
should have been suffered by a party of 600 
to 700 visiters arriving in a strange city after 
midnight. 
The First day’s Sittings. 

At twelve o’clock the following day the dele. 
gates and visitors assembled in the Salle de St. 
Cecile. The scene was suggestive of wonder, 
reflection and delight. It was a gathering which 
seemed to concentrate within four walls the re- 
sults of many years’ labour and enlightenment. 
The principle of Universal Peace was the banner 
under which men of different countries,climes,and 
languages, assembled not merely to fraternize,but 
to pour a flood of light upon the darkness without. 
Rarely has such a group been gathered on a 
platform. Literature presided, in the person of 
Victor Hugo. On his right sat the Abbe Du- 
guerry, représenting the Catholic, and on his left 
M. oquerel, the Protestant Church ; and around 
were members of other persuasions. Conspicuous 
among the rest, and an especial object of interest 
to the French portion of the audience, was Mr. 
Cobden, whose attendance might be regarded as 
evidence that commerce and free-trade were 
bound up with the great question they were met 
to diseuss. The presence of Mr. Durkee and 
President Mahan told of the zeal of America in 
the cause of peace; and the swarthy features of 
Mr. Pennington and Mr. Brown were evidences 
that the cause had its sympathizers even amongst 
slaves. Italy, Germany, Belgium and Holland 
found their representatives on that platform. 
And most hopeful of all these were Elihu Bur- 
ritt, and many members of the Society of Friends— 
patriots of the world—whose philanthropy knows 
no distinction of colour, clime or opinion. All 
these men, of differing views, opinions, climes, 
and appearance, were met together to unite in 
unfurling a banner under which the world might, 
without hinderance, work out the great object ot 
its destiny, and dry up one of the most prolific 
sources of its calamities and crimes. Probably 
one-half of the audience consisted of Parisians— 
a goodly band of peaceful philanthropists, who 
evidently received impressions which will not be 
easily effaced, and who, it is hoped, will form a 
nucleus around which the more reflective and 
benevolent of their fellow-citizens will speedily 
gather. It was in truth a striking and a novel 
scene to witness the intelligent citizens of two 
countries but recently so estranged, sitting side 
by side, and exchanging civilities, and intermin- 
gling their sympathies for the welfare of the 
world. The committee of arrangement wisely 
endeavoured to give the proceedings of the As- 
sembly, as far as was possible, a French charac- 
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ter. All documents were read in French; and| instead of all this destructive array, a small box 


those of the foreign members of the Congress 
who were fortunate enough to possess a know- 
ledge of the language, spoke in that tongue. A 
tribune was erected in front of the platform, from 
which each speaker delivered his address. The 
good temper and patience of the Assembly, 
during the three days’ proceedings, cannot be too 
highly praised. Had a common language been 
the medium of expression, there could not have 
been a greater interest manifested in the pro- 
ceedings. 

M. Victor Hugo, Representative of the people, 
came forward and took the chair. He addressed 
the Assembly as follows :— 

Gentlemen :—Many of you have come from 
the most distant points of the globe, your hearts 
full of holy and religious feelings. You count 
in your ranks men of letters, philosophers, minis- 
ters of the Christian religion, writers of eminence, 
and public men justly popular for their talents. 
You, gentlemen, have wished to adopt Paris as 
the centre of this meeting, whose sympathies, 
full of gravity and conviction, do not merely ap- 
ply to one nation, but tothe whole world. You 
come to add another principle of a still superior— 
of amore august—kind to those that now direct 
statesmen, rulers, and legislators. You turn 
over, as it were, the last page of the Gospel— 
that page which imposes peace on the children of 
the same God : and in this capital, which has as 
yet only decreed fraternity amongst citizens, you 
are about to proclaim the fraternity of men. 
Welcome, then, to us! Gentlemen, this reli- 
gious idea, universal peace, all nations bound to- 
gether in a common bond, the Gospel for their 
supreme law, mediation substituted for war— 
this religious idea, I ask you, is it practicable ? 
Can it be realized? Many practical men, many 
public men, grown old in the management of 
affairs, answer in the negative. But I answer 
with you, and I answer without hesitation, Yes. 
And I go still further. I do not merely say it is 
capable of being put into practice, but I add that 
it is inevitable, and its execution is only a ques- 
tion of time, and may be hastened or retarded. 
If four centuries ago, at the period when war was 
made by one district against the other, between 
cities and between provinces—if, I say, some one 
had dared to predict to Lorraine, to Picardy, to 
Normandy, to Brittany,to Auvergne,to Provence, 
to Dauphiny, to Burgundy, “ A day shall come 
when you will no longer make wars: a day shall 
come when you will no longer arm men one 
against the other; a day shall come when it will 
no longer be said that the Normans are attacking 
the Picardins, or that the people of Lorraine are 
repulsing the Burgundians. You will still have 
many disputes to settle, interests to contend 
for, difficulties to resolve; but do you know 
whom you will select instead of armed men, in- 
stead of cavalry and infantry, of cannon, of fal- 
conets, lances, pikes, swords? You will select, 


of wood, which you will term a ballot-box, and 
from which shall issue—what ?—an assembly— 
an assembly in which you shall all live—an as- 
sembly which shall be, as it were, the soul of all— 
a supreme and popular council, which shall de- 
cide, judge, resolve everything--which shall make 
the sword fall from every hand, and excite the 
love of justice in every heart—which shall say 
toeach, ‘ Here terminates your right, there com- 
mences your duty: lay down your arms!’ And 
in that day you will all have one common thought, 
common interests, a common destiny; you will 
embrace each other, and recognize each other as 
children of the same blood, and of the same race; 
that day you shall no longer be hostile tribes—~you 
will be a people; you will no longer be merely 
Burgundy, Normandy, Brittany, Provence—you 
will be France! You will no longer make ap- 
peals to war—you will do so to civilization.” If, 
at the period I speak of, some one had uttered 
these words, all men of a serious and positive 
character, all prudent and cautious men, all the 
great politicians of the period, would have eried 
out, ** What a dreamer! what a fantastic dream ! 
How little this pretended prophet is acquainted 
with the human heart! what ridiculous folly! 
what absurdity!’ Yet gentlemen, time has gone 
on and on, and we find that this dream, this folly, 
this absurdity, has been realized! And L insist 
upon this, that the man who would have dared to 
utter so sublime a prophecy, would have been 
pronounced a madman for having dared to pry 
into the designs of the Deity. Well, then, you 
at this moment say—and I say it with you—we 
who are assembled here say to France, to Eng- 
land, to Prussia, to Austria, to Spain, to Italy, to 
Russia—we say to them, “A day will come when 
from your hands also the arms they have grasped 
shall fall. A day will come when war shall ap- 
pear as impossible, and will be as impossible, 
between Paris and London, between St. Peters- 
burgh and Berlin, between Vienna and Turin, as 
it is now between Rouen and Amiens, between 
Boston and Philadelphia. A day will come when 
you, France—you, Russia—you, Italy—you, 
England—you, Germany—all of you, nations of 
the continent,shall,without losing your distinctive 
qualities and your religious individuality, be blend- 
ed into a superior unity, and shall constitute an 
European fraternity, just as Normandy, Brittany, 
Burgundy, Lorraine, Alsace, have been blended 
into France. A day will come when the only 
battle-field shall be the market opening to con- 
merce and the mind opening to new ideas. A 
day will come when bullets and shells shall be 
replaced by votes, by the universal suffrage of 
nations, by the venerable arbitration of a great 
Sovereign Senate, which shall be to Europe what 
the Parliament is to England, what the Diet 
is to Germany, what the Legislative Assembly 
is to France. A day will come when a can- 
non shall be exhibited in public museums, 
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just as an instrument of torture is now, and ! navy of the globe would have increased a hundred 


people shall be astonished how such a thing | 
could have been. <A day will come when those | 


fold. There would be nowhere barren plains, 
nor moors, nor marshes. Cities would now be 


two immense groups, the United States of Amer- | found where there are only deserts. Ports would 


ica and the United States of Europe shall be seen | 


be sunk where there are now only rocks. Asia 


placed in presence of each other, extending the | would be rescued to civilization; Africa would 


hand of fellowship across the ocean, exchanging | 
their produce, their commerce, their industry, | 
their arts, their genius, clearing the earth, peo- | 
pling the deserts, meliorating creation under the | 
eye of the Creator, and uniting, for the good of 
all, these two irresistible and infinite powers, the 
fraternity of men and the power of God.” Nor 
is it necessary that 400 years shall pass away for 
that day to come. We live in a rapid period, in 
the most impetuous current of events and ideas 
which has ever borne away humanity ; and at the 
period in which we live, a year suflices to do the 
work of a century. But, French, English, Ger- 
mans, Russians, Sclaves, Europeans, Americans, 

what have we to do in order to hasten that great | 
day? To love each other. When I reflect on | 
all that Providence has done in favour of it, and | 
human policy against it, a sad and bitter thought | 








comes tomy mind. It results, from a compatri- | 


son of statistical accounts, that the nations of | 
Europe expend each year, for the maintenance of 
armies, a sum amounting to 2,000 millions of | 
francs, and which, by adding the expense of main- 
taining establishments of war, amounts to 3,000 
millions. Add to this the lost produce of the 
days of work for more than 2,000,000 of men— 
men the healthiest, the most vigorous, the young- 
est, the chosen of our population—a produce 
which you will not estimate at less than 1,000 
millions, and you will be convinced that the 
standing armies of Europe cost annually more 
than 4,000 millions. Gentlemen, peace has now 
lasted thirty-two years, and yet in thirty-two 

ears the enormous sum of 128,000 millions has 
Sen expended during that period on account of 
war! Suppose that the people of Europe, in 

lace of mistrusting each other, entertaining jea- 
ousy of each other, hating each other, had be- 
come fast friends—suppose they said, that before 
they were French, or English, or German, they 
were men, and that if nations form countries, 
human kind forms a family; and that enormous 
sum of 128,000 millions, so madly and so vainly 
spent in consequence of such mistrust, let it be 
spent in acts of mutual confidence—these 128,000 
millions that have been lavished on hatred, let 
them be bestowed on love—let them be given to 
peace instead of war—give them to labour, to 
intelligence, to industry, to commerce, to naviga- 
tion, to agriculture, to science, to art; and then 
draw your conclusions. If for the last thirty-two 
years this enormous sum had been expended in 
this manner, America in the mean time ane 
Europe, know you what would have happened ! 
The face of the world would have been changed. 
Isthmuses would be cut through. Railroads 
would cover the two continents; the merchant 
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be rescued to man: abundance would gush forth 
on every side, from every vein of the earth, at 
the touch of man, like the living stream from 


the rock, beneath the rod of Moses. 


(To be contineud.) 
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In the 34th and 47th numbers of the preceding 
volume, notice was given of the appointment of our 
friend, Thomas Wistar, Jr., as Commissioner on 
behalf of the United States, to superintend the dis- 
tribution of 40,000 dollars among the mixed breeds 
of the Menominee Indians in the vicinity of Green 
Bay ; that in this mission he had the company and 
assistance of Alfred Cope, of this city: and that 
they had been enabled to accomplish the service 
to their own satisfaction, and the apparent approba- 
tion of the Indians. It was readily perceived, that 
the business with which our friends were entrusted, 
must involve a large amount of labour, and require 
no inconsiderable exercise of patience, from the 
dilatory habits of the Indians. These people have 
been so often and so grossly deceived by the Anglo- 
Saxon race, that they naturally look with suspicion 
on every pecuniary transaction in which white men 
take a part. These Indians appear to have been 
strangers to the name of William Penn, and to have 
known little of the character of Friends. Hence 
the confidence, which the name of a Qnaker, and 
the memory of Penn, have long infused into the 
Indian bosom, did not meet them at the threshold. 
They had to make their way by their own discre- 
tion. 

Since their return, the Commissioner has placed 
in the handsof the Editor a copy of notes of council, 
which were made from day to day, during the pro- 
gress of this complicated business. As these notes 
exhibit much in detail the proceedings in question, 
it is apprehended that their publication in the Re- 
view will be interesting to many of our readers. 
We have therefore given place to a portion of them 
in the present number. 





The notice which we have introduced this week, 
respecting an agency for the distribution of Friends’ 
books, must be interesting principally to Friends in 
the West ; but it may be remembered that a de- 
pository for the same kind of works, was, several 
years ago, established in this city, where a large 
variety may be found. 
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Amidst the mass of floating literature with which l Richmond aforesaid, Hannan Marmon, in the 37th 
the bookstoresand libraries of the day are inundated, | Ye" of her age, widow of the late Dr. Marmon, and 
ts ‘abl h b Pan Geadets,’| member of the same meeting, 
it 1s very desirab e that the members of our Society, , On third day, the 4th inst., at the residence 
and particularly the youth, should devote a due | of his son, in the neighbourhood of Orange, Wayne 
portion of their leisure to the serious perusal of the | County, Indiana, James Cockayne, sen., a member 
writings which at different periods have issued | ae ae etasmeiedetin 
va ‘ iis residence, in Rac ownship, 
from the pens uf pious and experienced Friends. | Delaware county, Pennsylvania, on Third day, the 
As every writer must necessarily infuse into his | 18th inst., Jacop Mavis, a valuable member and 
works, some portion of the spirit by which he is | elder of Radnor Monthly Meeting, in the 91st year 
actuated, the frequent perusal of the productions of of his age, 


b ile Seite te edi tae othe In this city, on the 24th inst., Erizaperu 
men who were deeply instructed in the school of) Torr a member of the Western District Monthly 


Christ, can hardly fail to instil into the reader’, | Meeting, aged 68 years. 
mind a desire to tread the path which these authors 
trod to blessedness. If we expect a succeeding WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 

generation to maintain and defend the doctrines and The Committee charged with the care of the 
principles which the Society has always professed, | Boarding School at West Town, will meet there on 


. . . Q) - e € ; « r sy © 
it is essential that they should understand what they | aeant morning, the 5th of next month, at ten 


are. And to this knowledge an intimate acquaint- | ‘The Committee on Instruction meet at 7} o’clock, 
ance with the labours of those who defended those | on the evening preceding, and the Visiting Com- 
principles and doctrines in the face of an opposing mittee attend the semi-annual examination, which 


. will commence on Third-day morning, the 2d of 
and persecuting generation, must essentix -on- . roo 
oe g& ’ ntially con the month. Tuomas Kimser, Clerk. 


tribute. Philada., 9th mo. 22, 1849.—2t 
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Marriep,—In Friends’ Meeting, Goshen. Ma- JAMES JONES, from China Monthly Meeting, 
honing County, Ohio, on Fourth day, the 29th ult., | State of Maine, New England, landed at Liver- 
7 oan a 7 A dee o st to Hannan, daugh- | pool on the 27th of Seventh Month, furnished 

wal with the needful certificates for visiting the meet- 


——, At Friends Meeting house, Downinet ; . . “408 
Pa., on Fifth day, the 13th ca Recalls W wal ings of Friends in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
. % sO 


Moses Aldrich, of Smithfield, R. J., to Racuen E., if way should open, those on the continent of 
daughter of Joshua B. Sharpless. Europe. He has held meetings with Friends, 
cnn ipensi and occasionally with those not of our Society, in 
Drev,—On Seventh day morning, the 22d inst., South Lancashire, and afterwards oe direct 
at his residence in this city, W1it1aM Jones, in the to Aberdeen, to attend the Half-year’s Meeting, 
73d year of his age, a member of the Western Dis- | held on the 20th instant. THomAs ARNOTT 
trict Monthly Meeting. During the latter years of | Was also at the said meeting, having gone direct 
his life, it P eased Divine Providence to visit this | from Belfast to Scotland. 
an Eee. with * afte Sere which, At Darlington Monthly Meeting, held at Stain- 
hedihhe give Naee st oes enabled to bear with drop, the 21st of Fighth Month, our friend JOHN 
gnation, and an mstructive Christian | Pease received a certificate for religious service 


patience. ad 7 ; 
amongst Friends in the northern counties of 


—— ,Onthe morning of the 21st inst., in thi . . : : 
city, of ‘an affection of the heart, Mary homies, England, with leave to hold public meetings in 


also a member of the Western Meeting, in the 76th | Some places, as way might open. At the same 
year of her age, She attended the Monthly Meet- | time SoPHIA Pease, wife of John, obtained a 
ae - corte day, in usual health, and in less than | minute to visit the meetings of Friends in Hard- 
Wd eight hours was numbered with those whose | shaw East Monthly Meeting, and for other ser- 
Pace on earth shall know them no more. vice in those parts. Sophia Pease will be ac- 


—, At his residence, near Richmond, Indi . ‘ 
on Fifth day, the 16th ult., Samur Cuartes, an | COMPanied by her father-in-law, Edward Pease.— 


elder and member of Whitewater Monthly Meeting, London Friend. 
in the 91st year of his age. He was long confined 





y weakness, and having lived an exemplary and For Friends’ Review. 
ae a came to his grave full of years, and was FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 
fathered, as we have reason to trust, to a better in- . 
heritance. The members of Society are now scattered 


Indian’ On Third day, the 28th ult., at Richmond, | over an extensive region of country, and particu- 
—_ of cholera. after a few hours illness, Saran, | larly so in the west. The proper instruction of 
he of Richard Williams, in the 58th year of her | their children is one of the great objects to be 

; kept in view, as a means of securing a succession 


——On the morning of th j : . 
e town, of the eae Denn Ecain ae in the church. This must depend greatly on the 


Nathan Rambo, in the 59th year of her age, a character of their reading, and the circumstances 
member of Whitewater Monthly Meeting. Also, | by which they are led to contemplate the great 
in the evening, at the residence of her mother, near! subject of Christian Redemption. It becomes, 
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then, a matter of great moment, to every truly! 300 to 400, some old women and some little 


thoughtful and pious parent, to present to the 
minds of his children, the character, precepts, 
and example of those who have taken the yoke of 
Christ upon them, and who have lived in the 
truth. The writings of our early Friends will 
find a response in the bosom of the devoted Chris- 
tian to the end of time, because they were in the 
truth, and the truth is forever the same. 

In order that the benefits which their reading 
affords, may be more general, an agency has been 
established at Richmond, Ind., at which place 
Friends in the West, by application to B.C. Hobbs, 
may be supplied, on favourable terms, with any 
of the publications of our Society now offered for 
sale. 

In order that sales may be favourable to every 
one, the prices have been made as low as may be, 
hence but little profit can arise from the trade. 
Friends at the West would do well to avail them- 
selves, promptly, of the channel thus afforded, to 
supply their family libraries with our standard 
journals and doctrinal works. 





For Friends’ Review. 
Notes of Conferences and Minutes of the Me- 
nominee Council, 1849. Tuomas WIsTAR, 
Jr., Commissioner. 


Green Bay, 6th mo. 11th, 1849. 


Thomas Wistar, Jr., Commissioner, and Alfred 
Cope, met at the office of Wm. H. Bruce, Sub- 


from Lake Powaw-hay-konnay. 

Present,----Lamotte, Chee-que-tum, Osh-kish- 
he-nay-new, Ah-keena pow-wa-yo, Pee-quah-kee- 
nah and Antoine Ganthier, a half breed, William 
H. Bruce dnd his Secretary, Edward Outhwaite, 
Charles A. Grignon, U. 8. Interpreter, John B. 
Jacobs, Interpreter. 

Lamotte stated their business; which was to 
make objection to the payment of the $40,000 at 
Green Bay. They wanted it to be at the Lake, 
where the treaty had been made. Here there 
were too many houses and too little room. They 
feel as if they could not talk so freely, and 
transact the business so well as in the woods where 
there was more space. 

They were told, in reply, that the call of the 
Chiefs by the Commissioner, for the 14th, was 
not to pay money, but make a roll preparatory 
to payment; that a suitable place had been 
secured for them, where the Commissioner would 
stay with them; where they would be provided 
with food and lodging, and where they could be 
private. 

They objected, that the distance was great, 
and that it was difficult to come; that their old 
chief, I-aw-ma-ton, was too infirm to travel so 
far. 

To which it was replied, that it would be more 
difficult for all the half breeds,-—-most of whom 
live in this neighbourhood, and who count from 


children,----to go up to the Lake, than for the nine 
chiefs living there to come here; besides, there 
were twenty chiefs to come, part of whom lived 
as far from Green Bay as the Lake was, in the 
opposite direction. 

They said they had had a great deal of trouble 
in coming down this time, and it would be hard 
to have to come again. 

They were told they might remain till the 
council met, and that they and their horses would 
be taken care of. 

To which they answered, that they must take 
back the result of the conference. 

It was suggested that they might send one of 
their number. They then said that their instrue- 
tions were positive to keep together, to return, 
and to answer no questions. 

Bruce directed the interpreter to tell them, 
peremptorily, that a place was provided for them 
here, and they must come. 

Upon being asked if they had anything more 
to say, and replying in the negative, we parted, 
first shaking hands. 

During the Conference Thomas Wistar en- 
quired whether they had ever heard of William 
Penn. They replied that they had not. T. W. 
then made a few remarks on his character and 
dealings with the Indians, and let them know 
that we were of his people. They seemed inter- 
ested, but did not manifest any confidence in 


Quakers. 


Indian Agent, with a delegation of Menominees | 


They were, on the whole, reserved, and bore 
the appearance of a broken down people; their 


-countenances being clouded and anxious, for the 


most part, though at the close they laughed cheer- 
fully at some pleasant remarks made to them by 
Grignon. They wore no finery, and their dress 
bespoke poverty. 

In the course of the conference Bruce held out 
the idea that the payment might take place at 
the Lake. 


At a Conference with such of the Menominees 
as had come in, held at Fort Howard, 6th month 
15th, 1849. 

Present,----Thomas Wistar, Jr., Commissioner, 
Alfred Cope, John B. Jacobs, Interpreter, and 
the following Indians. Of the Powaw-hay-kon- 
nay Band,—Wy-tah-sauh, (head Chief and ora- 
tor of the day,) Quo-mah-nee-kin. Menominee 
River Band,—--Chee-chee-quon-away, (head chief,) 
Kee-shee-nao, O-kay-maw-pee-nay-see, (a lad and 
chief elect,) Nee-mau-cheu. Peshetico Band,--- 
()-show-anno-penesse, (head chief,) Much-atah- 
penesse. QOkonto Band,----Chee-ko-tah, (head 
chief,) Peeh-quah-kun-no. Braves,----Waw-shee- 
no-wawh-tuk, Mah-chay-kay-nao, Kah-yan-o-mek, 
Wes-kay-no. 

About 9 o'clock, A. M., the Conference opened. 

Wy-tah-sauh stated, that they were not yet 
prepared to proceed to business, a quorum of the 
chiefs not having arrived; but they had come 
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over to see the Commissioner, and to have a little | 
talk with him. He was pleased to see the Com- | 
missioner, yet his mind was uncomfortable; he 
was not altogether angry, yet he was displeased 
on account of a paper which had been prepared 
and signed by some of the chiefs, relative to the 
distribution of this money. He, on behalf of all 
present, protested against it, and wiped it away. 
The Commissioner informed them that he had 
heard there was such a paper, but had not seen 
it, and knew nothing of it; that the business of | 
the Council, when it got together, would be, first, 
to prepare a roll; and then proceed to make the 
apportionment as he and the chiefs could agree. 
Wy-tah-sauh said, the paper in question would 
be brought into Council, and those present wished 
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Hands were then shaken and pipes presented. 
The Indians walked round to view their quarters, 
with which they seemed well pleased, and they 
concluded to return to town, and come back in 
the afternoon to stay. 

About 1 o’clock, P. M., Jacobs returned, and 
announced the arrival of Osh-kosh, and all the 
chiefs, except one,—the Menominee River Band 
still remaining in town. 

An informal conference took place in the Coun- 
cil room, Osh-kosh being chief speaker. The 
same information as had been given to Wy-tah- 
Sauh was given to him. He made sundry in- 
quiries relative to their accommodations ; inti- 
mated, in a pleasant way, a wish that the chiefs 
might be present at the payment to the mixed 


him to know that it was not approved by them ; | Menominees, that they might secure a share, as 
they should object to it in Council. They also | the traders are in the habit of doing by them 
wished that the Commissioner would assist in the | when they receive payments; the Commissioner 


division of the money intended for the traders, 
(the $30,000,) they wished it to be justly distri- 
buted, in proportion to the claims of the traders, 
some of whom had been very useful in helping 
them, when they would have been, without them, 
reduced to rags and starvation. 

The Commissioner explained, that the first 
business of the Council would have relation to 
the $40,000 for the mixed bloods; that when 
that had been adjusted, the other would come 
under their consideration; that their views in 
reference to its distribution appeared to be just. 
He wanted to know when they would be ready 
to proceed to business; that white men, when 
they had business on hand, liked to despatch it ; 
yet that he was willing to accommodate himself 
to their convenience. 

Wy-tah-sauh replied, that they would wait 
another day for the rest of the chiefs, and then, 
if they did not come, would be ready to go on 
without them; that they had had timely notice, 
but had not been in haste to come. 

The Commissioner told them that this place 
had been selected, that they might be private and 
uninterrupted by other people; that the business, 
which was between the Commissioner and chiefs 
only, might be conducted without interference or 
intrusion of others. ‘To this a number of the 
chiefs gave the affirmative ugh. The Commis- 
sioner further told them, that there was provision 
here for them, and that they might remain now, 
or go back to the town, as they vhose; but that 
after the Council was opened he desired they 
might not go out, ’till the business was finished. 
To this they assented, and inquired whether two 
or three of them might bring their squaws to 
cook for them ; which the Commissioner agreed to. 
_ Quo-mah-nee-kin, or Big-man (who is a very 
little man,) and a young chief, spoke in relation 
to individuals whose claims they desired might 
not be overlooked in the apportionment; and the 
Commissioner desired that the names of all per- 
sons entitled might be brought forward to the 
Council. 
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was paid for his services—they got nothing. He 
asked whether they were to be locked in. 

The Commissioner told him he was mistaken 
with regard to the terms on which this service was 
undertaken, as he would explain when the Council 
should be opened. 

Being asked when they would be ready for 
business, Osh-kosh said, they would wait till to- 
morrow for the absent chief, Waw-kee-che-un, 
who would certainly come. 

The Commissioner remarked, that as the first 
business was the making of a roll, he would pre- 
fer meeting to-morrow morning; that the roll 
would be open for revision. Osh-kosh agreed. 

Corron Glande wished the privilege of lodging 
outside. The Commissioner said that could not 
be. He said the reason of his asking was, that 
he wished not to be separated from his young 
men. He was told the young men might come 
in, but not attend Council. 

One of the chiefs then stated, that some of them 
would like to go tochurch on the Sabbath ; which 
was agreed to. 

Osh-kosh said they had eaten nothing since 
morning, and would like some bread. 

He was told there was bread and meat here for 
them, and that their women might prepare their 
dinner as soon as they would. 

Pipes were handed, and the conference ended. 

In the afternoon, on one pretence or other, a 
number went over to town. 


(To be continued .) 


THE PASS OF THE STELVIO. 
[Concluded from page 11.) 


Immediately about the house the snow had 
melted, making that splashy walking which is so 
disagreeable ; and in a little smoke house, over a 
few dying embers, I found three rough Italians 
gloomily sitting. Nothing could have been easier 
than for these people to have suddenly pushed us 
over the verge of the precipice, subsequently to 
have found our bodies, and to have added our 
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themselves amid these snows. In about half an 
hour, the woman I have before spoken of re-ap- 
peared, entirely changed in her manner; finding 
that we were not to be intimidated, she hoped 
we might be persuaded, and, advising us to re- 
main, told us she had coffee and Kulbsfleisch, 
(veal) which we should have. Upon Kalbsfleisch 
we had been living until we loathed the sight of 
it; our motto, like that of Longfellow’s Alpine 
pilgrim, was Excelsior, and her newly assumed 
mildness was equally as unsuccessful as her inso- 
lent imperious manner before had been. My 
Dublin friend then told her that if we were not 
at once furnished with a conveyance, he would 
inform the department of state of it, and she 
would be punished accordingly. This produced 
the desired effect, she soon returned with an open 
carriage for us, and at 8} o'clock, P. M. we left 
her. 

Slowly we commenced our ascent, the postilion 
walking before the horses, fearing to drive them, 
while amid the snow of centuries we wound our 
way up the path. It was a perfectly clear night, 
star after star came out upon the cold sky, and 
before long we could see the light in advance of 
the rising moon. This light we saw some time 
before the orb itself was visible ; for the pale and 
timid queen had a fearful height to climb before 
she could overlook the mountain tops between us, 
but when in all her brilliancy she burst upon us, 
the scene was such as no pencil can portray, no 
pen describe. It seemed as if the surface of the 
snow had become a series of prisms, each separa- 
ting the rays of light, or as if myriads of stars had 
suddenly sprung up on the snowy fields about us. 
As we continued to ascend [ perceived in the 
heavens above us an abrupt dark line, of which I 
at once spoke. ‘ That,” said my friend, “is our 
road!” It seemed impossible: we had already 
= such a fearful height, that to go much 
uigher appeared quite out of the question, and 
yet just as distant as a star seems to be from 
one on a clear night, did that abrupt summit of 
the pass appear to us. A few minutes later I 
was startled by what I supposed to be thunder, 
unlooked for in so cold a climate, but in a moment 
I heard the ery, “ An avalanche, look, look, an 
avalanche !” and then, separated from us by a 
narrow chasm, we saw, come tumbling down from 
its high throne, an immense mass of snow quiver- 
ing and roaring in its descent. It had now be- 
come so cold that we lost all disposition for con- 
versation ; wrapping our legs and feet in large 
blankets we nestled together as closely as possible. 
Floating below us were different strata of clouds, 
while around us everything wore an unvarying 
mantle of white. On the most dangerous parts 
of the road, where the fall of the alvalanche may 
be expected, are constructed long wooden galleries 
made of great strength, the roofs of which so in- 
cline as to facilitate the progress of the snow, 
which passing over them leaves undisturbed the 
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history to that of the many who are said to lose ! road and falls into the abyss beyond. In other 
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places these are of stone, or are tunnels cut 
through solid rock. Long icicles hung from the 
roof, (this was in August*) and the great masses 
of snow which but recently had passed over them, 
too clearly pointed out their value. Just as we 
entered one of them, we were all startled by a 
fearful sound, and, on looking back, to our horror 
saw the road over which we had just passed com- 
pletely covered by an immense avalanche, which 
had at that moment fallen, and which, had we 
been but a few moments later must have over- 
whelmed us. How we felt I cannot teil you! 

Thus, amid the roar of the avalanche and the 
unsurpassable beauty about us, we continued 
higher and still higher to ascend, until at about 
103 o’clock we reached the summit, nearly ten 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. As soon 
as we had attained it, the postillion, who had 
maintained a stubborn silence throughout the 
journey clapped his hands, and gave a shout 
which could have been heard for miles. Stiff 
with the cold we rose from our seats and gazed 
in silence about us. Such a scene as was there 
exhibited! One vast unbroken sea of snow, on 
which the moon was pouring her effulgence of 
light! For many minutes did we thus gaze, un- 
willing to leave a spot which we could expect to 
see but once in a life time. In the distance a 
solitary light was seen, the hospice of Santa 
Maria, our resting place for the night. Never 
was the sight of a long-looked-for light more 
grateful to the anxious mariner than was this to 
us. Cheering his horses, the postillion at once 
commenced rapidly descending the pass, and be- 
fore long we had arrived at our destination. 

The family had all retired for the night. 
Lights were soon produced, a warm stove and 
good supper worked wonders, and under fen bed- 
quilts my friend P and self slept as comfort- 
ably as if in our own beds at home. 

Karly next morning we were furnished with an 
excellent breakfast, the kind people of the place 
acting as if they could not do too much for us. 

In one of the rooms we found the “ Traveller's 
Book,” in which was recorded the experience of 
those who had preceded us, in their visit to this 
remote abode. Among others were the names of 
one or two Americans, (where are not Americans 
to be found ?) but none of them appeared to have 
had such a series of adventures as ours; nor could 
I learn that, before us, any travellers had crossed 
the Stelvio my moonlight. All agreed in one 
sentiment, that of giving great praise to their host 
and hostess of Santa Maria,—one writer adding, 
in the excess of his gratitude, “‘ Was there ever 
such an hospice as this of Santa Maria ?”’ 

We added our story, and our commendation, 
and with the benison of the inmates left their 
hospitable abode. 

We left, that morning, the region of perpetual 
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snow, and slept during the night of the same day 
near the shore of Lake Como, where were growing 
in rich profusion about us, the fig tree, the olive 
tree, and the vine ! 





From the Scientific American. 


PAINE’S HYDRO-ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Worcester, July 11th, 1849. 


Messrs. Munn & Co.—I have been looking in 
your Journal for the last three weeks, expecting to 
find some account of Paine’s Hydro-Electric Light, 
it having been in operation here, with few excep- 
tions,every night during the past month. The 
other day I met Mr. Paine in the street and en- 
quired why the press was so silent on a subject 
so momentous and so publicly successful; his 
reply was, that some editors who had witnessed 
its action, both at his residence and from the 
lighted town, had declined noticing it, because he 
would not explain the whole method employed 
to produce the light. Now you are aware that 
whenever a new project is started there is always 
a party who employ themselves in placing obsta- 
cles in the way of its completion ; all inventors 
are cognizant of this fact, and there are also gene- 
rally a few who, although they cannot fully un- 
derstand the entire points of the proposed im- 
provement, yet have sufficient respect for the 
inventor to await the result of his experiments. 
In Worcester we have both these parties, and to 
the latter belongs your correspondent, and I must 
confess, that this communication is more the re- 
sult of personal statement consequent on his 
ability to turn the laugh on the sceptics, than any 
other motive. Mr. Paine has fully accomplished 
all he promised in his cireular. When he spoke 
of furnishing light equal to good gas burners for 
one mill per hour, he meant the expense incident 
to materials consumed, not the interest or money 
expended in the construction of building and 
machinery. During the past winter Mr. Paine 
has had his parlour and laboratory illuminated 
by gas generated from water, and the only power 
used was a common brass eight day clock wound 
upevery morning; and the only material con- 
sumed was about one half pint of water; the 
whole apparatus could be lifted by a man of or- 
dinary strength ; and its operation was witnessed 
by hundreds at his house, the whole apparatus 
being shown, except certain parts where the cur- 
rents of electricity are broken and connected. 
The decomposing poles being in glass receivers, 
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enabled the spectators to witness the passing of | This is properly styled a utilitarian age, for the 
. . . o e . y 1¢ 77? 1e rary 
the gases from their aquatic to their zriform |inquiry, “‘ What profit?” meets us everywhere. 


state, presenting a beautiful and interesting phe- 
nomenon. In the month of February, from the 
cupola of the Exchange in this city, by burning 
a jet in the focus of a parabola reflector, the light 
of which enabled a person to read newspaper 
print at a distance of one mile. In May last he 
trected a hexagon tower a mile south of the city, 
and in this tower is placed all the apparatus ne- 





!eessary to light a city of much larger dimensions 
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than Worcester, or for a light house on the coast. 
In the lantern are three reflectors, four feet in 
diameter each, with a focal length of sixteen 
inches, the jets connected with these reflectors 
are not yet completed, but orifices equal to their 
whole vents are punctured in the receiver, and 
the apparatus keeps a full gush of the gas pass- 
ing through. 

The machinery consists of a 69 pound weight 
which drives a train of wheels, which in their 
turn give motion to six helices revolving between 
the poles of twelve V magnets; this weight is 
wound up four times a day, and falls each time 
about 16 feet. The whole apparatus, without 
the buildings and reflectors, cost $300. Now 
this apparatus has been running for four weeks 
past, and has constantly supplied three jets, each 
of which will produce light equal to 10,000 gas 
jets of the ordinary street kind. A jet has been 
burned almost every evening, ina small parabola 
reflector, sending a stream of light like a light- 
ning flash over our city, and Mr. P. expects to 
light the great reflectors next week. These are 
sober facts that any one can realize that chooses. 
Water is made to produce a light that rivals the 
solar rays, by means of the simplest nature, and 
the invention, in its results, does not stop at light, 
itis destined to a revolution in motive power as 
great as it has in purposes of illumination. There 
is much dissatisfaction among Mr. Paine’s scien- 
tific acquaintances, consequent on his refusing 
now to trust the Patent Office with the whole 
features of his discovery, but 1 think he is right 
in his determination, to let his light burn one 
year, a burning demonstration of the fact of his 
discovery, and a challenge to the world to accom- 
plish the same thing. It is a very easy matter, 
after a man has explained how he produced a 
result, for others to make their eggs stand on end, 
and prove too, that they have made them stand 
before. With Mr. Paine, as with all other true 
inventors, reputation is the first consideration. I 
know that no mercenary motive prevents his mak- 
ing his discovery public, for he has sold a portion 
of it for a sum that puts him beyond pecuniary 
embarrassment. 

Your obedient servant, 



























G. C. T. 


CHEMISTRY FOR GIRLS. 


BY E. THOMPSON, M. D. 


Something that every woman should read.— 


It has entered the temples of learning, and at- 
‘tempted to thrust out important studies as their 
immediate connection with Aard money profits 
cannot be demonstrated. There is one spot, how- 
ever, into which it has not so generally intruded 
itself—the female academy—the last refuge of 
the fine arts and fine follies. Thither young la- 
dies are too frequently sent, merely to oura bie 
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to dress tastefully and walk gracefully, play, 
write French, and make waxen plumes and silken 
spiders—all pretty, but why not inquire « What 
profit ?”’ 

I take my pen not to utter a dissertation on 
female education, but to insist that young ladies 
be taught chemistry. ‘They will thereby be bet- 
ter qualified to superintend domestic affairs, guard 
against many accidents to which households are 
subject, and perhaps be instrumental in saving 
life. We illustrate the last remark by reference 
merely to toxicology. 

The strong acids, such as nitric, muriatic, and 
sulphuric, are virulent poisons, yet frequently 
used in medicine, and the mechanic arts. Sup- 
pose a child in his rambles among the neighbours, 
should enter a cabinet shop, and find a saucer of 
aqua fortis (nitric acid) upon the work bench, 
and in his sport seize and drink a portion of it. 
He is conveyed home in great agony. ‘The phy- 
sician is sent for; but ere he arrives the child is 
a corpse. Now as the mother presses the cold 
clay to her breast and lips for the last time, how 
will her anguish be aggravated to know that in 
her medicine chest, or drawer, was some calcined 
magnesia, which, if timely administered, would 
have saved her lovely, perchance her first and 
only boy. O, what are all the boquets and fine 
dresses in the world to her, compared with such 
knowledge ? 

Take another case. A husband returning 
home, on a summer afternoon, desires some 
acidulous drink. Opening a cupboard, he sees a 
small box labelled “ salts of lemon,” and making 
a solution of this, he drinks it freely. Presently 
he feels distress, sends for his wife, and ascer- 
tains that he has drunk a solution of oxalic acid, 
which she had procured to take stains from linen. 
The physician is sent for; but the unavoidable 
delay attending his arrival is fatal. When he 
arrives, perhaps he sees upon the very table on 
which the weeping widow bows her head, a piece 
of chalk, which, if given in time, would have 
certainly prevented mischief from the poison. 

Corrosive sublimate is the article generally 
used to destroy the vermin which sometimes in- 
fest our couches. A solution of it is left upon 
the chamber floor in a tea cup, when the domes- 
ties go down to dine, leaving the children up 
stairs to play: the infant crawls to the tea-cup 
and drinks. Now what think you would be the 
mother’s joy, if, having studied chemistry, she 
instantly calls to recollection, the well ascertained 
fact, that there is in the hen’s nest an antidote to 
this poison? She sends for some eggs, and 
breaking them, administers the whites. Her 
child recovers, and she weeps for joy. ‘Talk to 
her of avvels. One little book of natural science 
has been worth, to her, more than all the novels 
in the world. 

Physicians in the country rarely carry scales 
with them to weigh their prescriptions. ‘They 
administer medicines by guess, from a tea-spoon 
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or the poiat of a knife. Suppose a common case, 
A physician in a hurry, leaves an over-dose / 
tartar-emetic, (generally the first prescription jn 
cases of bilious fever,) and pursues his way to see 
another patient ten miles distant. ‘The medicine 
is duly administered, and the man is poisoned, 
When the case becomes alarming, one messenger 
is despatched for the doctor, and another to calj 
in the neighbours to see the sufferer die. Now 
there is in a cannister in the cupboard, and on a 
tree that grows by the door, a remedy for this 
distress and alarm—a sure means of saving the 
sick man from certain death. A strong dercoc. 
tion of young hyson tea, oak bark, or any other 
astringent vegetable, will change tartar-emetic 
into a harmless compound. 

Vessels of copper often give rise to poisoning, 
Though this metal undergoes but little change in 
a dry atmosphere, it is rusted if moisture be pre- 
sent, and its surface becomes covered with a 
green substance—carbonate, or the protoxide of 
copper, a poisonous compound. It has sometimes 
happened, that a mother has, for want of this 
knowledge, poisoned her family. Sourkrout, 
when permitted to stand for some time in a cop- 
per vessel, has produced death in a few hours. 
Cooks sometimes permit pickles to remain in cop- 
per vessels, that they may acquire a rich green 
colour, which they do by absorbing poison. 

Families have often been thrown into disease 
by eating, and many have died, in some instances 
without suspecting the cause. ‘That lady has 
certainly some reason to congratulate herself upon 
her education, if under such circumstances, she 
knows that pickles rendered green by verdigris, 
are poisonous, and that the white of an egg is an 
antidote. 

Illustrations might be multiplied, but our space 
forbids. Enough has been shown, we hope, to 
convince the utilitarian that a knowledge of chem- 
istry is an important element in the education of 
the female sex; that without it they are imper- 
fectly qualified for the duties devolving upon 
them in the domestic relation, and poorly pre- 
pared to meet its emergencies. 





WORTH OF THE PRESENT. 


“ Work while it is called to-day,” is one ot 
the wisest of all possible injunctions. ‘The past 
ought doubtless to be contemplated for the sig- 
nificant sie Ip it will yield us; the historical 
glories and catastrophes of the olden time, with 
whatsoever interest and warning they may have, 
need to be effectually studied by the living, 
inasmuch as they afford instructions for their own 
life voyage of discovery. The future, too, which 
for ever looms brilliantly, if often delusively, 
before us, has a perennial and inevitable charm 
for the imagination; and as a land of perpetual 
promise is linked intimately with our sympathies 
and hopes. ‘The past and future have a historical 
and prophetic connection with the present, and 
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therefore can never be severed from the regards ! cherish 


and considerations of meu. But the present 
alone is the available field and workshop of our 
actual performances. The hour that now is, is 
the element wherein we are ordained to live, and 
out of it we have to unfold the possibilities of 
our destination. It is the point which visibly 
connects us with the boundless contingencies of 
universal being. We build our fate out of the 
rough materials which every day hurls confusedly 
around us. From a rude, unshapen mass of 
capability it is our appointed task to rear the 
temple of a manful and worthy life. Time 
thoughtfully considered is as earnest and awful 
as eternity. It is indeed, eternity in the vesture 
of an hour—a visible revelation of the infinite 
continuity disclosed to us under finite limitations ; 
a divergent ray of duration, under an aspect of 
mortal circumstance. Not lightly should a man 
esteem this fleeting phenomenon called to-day. 
Under the lowest consideration, it is the outcome 
of all preceding generations; and with its 
chequered sunshine and gloom, it is ours, even 
now, to work in it with faithfulness and courage. 
Gird well thy heart with integrity and strong 
endeavour, and put the stamp of an everlasting 
emphasis upon whatsoever duty thou canst find 
todo; for every act and effort of a man is 
charged with an abiding force, whose vitality is 
never quenched, but visibly or imperceptibly cir- 
culates for evermore. It is only by a constant 
faith in the sacredness of the present, that life 
can effectually be ennobled. Let us understand 
the pre-eminent worth of the living time, and 
learn to solemnize our lives by large and universal 
aims, that shall embody the sublime suggestions 
which the future prefigures to our belief, in noble 
and commanding deeds and institutions, such as 
may be left, without apology or regret, to take 
their place hereafter among the memorials of the 
past. If men would take life earnestly, it would 
never appear mean, Could they sincerely believe 
themselves accountable to the universe for the fit 
employment of their powers, and that the whole 
creation is wronged by any baseness or craven 
fear, and that it is blessed and benefitted to the 
like extent, by every stroke of rectitude, by every 
breath of love, they would deem their activity of 
some account, and regard the transient, common 
moments, as consecrated time. He who cannot, 
with a firm reliance on its sufficiency, accept the 
duty which the day brings to him, and throw 
some grace of truthfulness over the meanest 
occupation he may have, will never be qualified 
to perform successfully any greater or more 
honorable work. And never to any man shall 
time, under any of its remoter aspects, disclose 
its truly grand and complete significance, unless 
a sense of its present significance has been in 
him already consciously developed. Whoever 
would faithfully fulfil the measure of his destiny, 
let him dwell in the hour that now is, in the 
earnest experience of every day. Here let him 
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lofty and noble thoughts, and dare to per- 
form great and magnanimous actions. If this 
hour suffice him not for all the purposes of manly 
and earnest living, there is swall likelihood that 
any other hour would suit him better. 

Postpone not thy life. Stand where thou art, 
and work manfully towards thy ends. So shall 
thy life be protitable to thee; so shall it be asa 
stream of welcome tendency, bearjng thee bravely 
onwards to serener satistuctions—to quiet and 
suflicing joys.—Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 





THE BENEVOLENT WIDOW. 


Tt is related, that on a small, and rocky, and 
almost inaccessible island, is the residence of a 
poor widow. ‘The passage of the place is exceed- 
ingly dangerous to vessels, and her cottage is 
called the “ Lighthouse,” from the fact that she 
uniformly keeps a lamp burning in her little win- 
dow at night. Karly and late she may be seen 
trimming her lamp with oil, lest some misguided 
bark may perish through her neglect. For this 
she asks no reward. But her kindness stops not 
here. When any vessel is wrecked, she rests not 
till the chilled mariners come ashore to share her 
little board, and be warmed by her glowing fire. 
This poor woman in her younger, perhaps not 
happier days, though happy they must have been, 
for sorrow cannot lodge in such a heart, witnessed 
her husband struggling with the waves and swal- 
lowed up by the remorseless billows, 

“‘In sight of home and friends who thronged to save.” 
This directed her benevolence towards those who 
brave the dangers of the deep; this prompted her 
present devoted and solitary life, in which her 
only, her sufficient enjoyment is in doing good. 
Sweet and blessed fruit of bereavement! What 
beauty is here! a loveliness 1 would little speak 
of, but more revere! a flower crushed indeed, yet 
sending forth its fragrance to all around! Truly, 
as the sun seems greatest in his lowest estate, so 
did sorrow enlarge her heart and make her appear 
the more noble, the lower it brought her down. 
We cannot think she was unhappy, though there 
was a remembered grief in her heart. A grieved 
heart may be a richly stored one. Where charity 
abounds, misery cannot. 

** Such are the tender woes of love, 

Fost’ring the heart they bend.” 


Uses of Adversity. 





Extract from a letter of Sarah Grubb, 1789. 

There is a great and an attainable purity in 
that state of, mind, which forbears to judge even 
in its own cause; which, in sing!eness, casts its 
burden upon the Lord, and accepts every permit- 
ted tribuiation and chastisement, as a renewed 
seal of adoption, and evidence of our being in- 
tended to be joint heirs with Christ; and there- 
fore bound and induced, by the unfailing mercies 
of God, to follow through all, our holy Head; 
and by the increase of his spirit, not to fear hum- 
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bly to breathe the language of Abba, Father. 1, 


look up with an emulous eye, to an experience 
which I generally live far short of: but let us 
press forward, for we shall reap if we faint not. 
You area collection of chosen vessels at that 
place. Oh suffer not the enemy to put in his 
cloven foot amongst you, for he mars the purest 
designs; and to frustrate the gracious intention, 
of the Lord’s children being helpmeets to each 
other, is one of his most subtile attempts. When 
there are storms at sea, vessels are often scattered, 
and hid one from another; perhaps all equally 
tossed: but there is a voice which both winds and 
waves obey, and which unites themagain. Have 
faith in it, and wait for it, and ye shall do well. 


MANNA.—Exopvus xvt. 


Manna to Israel well supplied 
The want of other bread ;— 

Since God is able to provide, 
His people sball be fed. 


Thus, though the corn and wine should fail, 
And creature-streams be dry,— 

The prayer of faith shall still prevail, 
For blessings from on high. 


Of His kind care, how sweet a proof! 
It suited every taste ;— 

Who gather’d most, had just enough,— 
Enough, who gathered least. 


?Tis thus our gracious Lord provides 
Our comforts and our cares: 

His own unerring hand provides, 
And gives us each our shares. 


He knows how much the weak can bear, 
And helps them when they cry ; 

The strongest have no strength to spare, 
For such he’ll strongly try. 


Daily they saw the manna come, 
And cover all the ground ; 

But what they tried to keep at home, 
Corrupted soon was found. 


Vain their attempt to store it up ;— 
This was to tempt the Lord; 
Israel must live by faith and hope, 


And not upon a hoard. NeEwrTon. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evrope.—By the Steamer Cambria, Liverpool 
dates to the 8th inst. have been received. The 
rapid increase of the cholera has caused great alarm 
in England. The entire number of deaths reported 
in London for the previous week, was 2796, of 
which 1663 were of Cholera. The disease appears 
to be very violent in its attacks, and rapidly fatal. 
Great numbers of people have fled from the city 
and business has become very dull. It is estimate 
that ten thousand lives have been destroyed by the 
epidemic since its first appearanec in London. In 
Liverpool the proportion of deaths from cholera is 
said to be greater than in any other part of England. 
The prospects of the harvest in Ireland are consid- 
ered very cheering. The Habeas Corpus Suspen- 
sion Act expired on the Ist inst., and C. G. Duffy 
immediately resumed the publication of his paper, 
The Nation. He no longer, however, advocates an 
appeal to arms for the attainment of Irish indepen- 










































dence. From the continent there is but little of 
interest. The French Government and its officers 
at Rome are on bad terms with the papal authori- 
ties, who are endeavouring to enforce measures 
which are too tyrannical for even France to sanc- 
tion. The Russian armies are said to be withdraw- 
ing from Hungary. It is generally believed that 
Kossuth and his immediate companions have enter. 
ed Turkey. Cormorn and Peterwardein had not 
surrendered at the last accounts. It is said that 
Georgey has been pardoned by the Austrian Em- 
a: He was accused of treachery at the time of 

is surrender, and his pardon will have a tendency 
to confirm these suspicions. . 


Hayt1.—Faustin Soulouque, President of Hayti, 
was crowned Emperor on the 26th ult. The busi- 
ness seems to have been carried through at very 
short notice. A petition was circulated in the 
Capital on the 23d, and sent into the chambers 
on the 24th. Another petition from the military 
officers at the Capital, was sent in on the 25th, the 
decree conferring the dignity was passed by the 
Representatives on the same py and by the Senate 
next morning, immediately after which the corona- 
tion took place. 


_ Heattu.—New York, for the week ending 22d 
inst., 336 interments ; cholera 21. Interments from 
5th mo. 20 (the commencement of the cholera) to 
9th mo. 22d, 13,011; of which 4,956 were from 
cholera. St. Louis, for the week ending 19th inst., 
88 interments, cholera one. Philadelphia, week 
ending 22d inst., 183 interments, cholera asphyxia, 
6; cholera infantum 9; dysentery, 23 ; consump- 
tion of the lungs, 17; convulsions, 11. Adults 91 ; 
children 92. 


A difficulty has arisen between our government 
and the French minister at Washington, and the 
latter has been informed that the Government 
will hold no further correspondence with him in 
his official capacity. It appears that a French- 
man named Porte, purchased of the American 
army agents in Mexico, a quantity of tobacco, 
which was subsequently adjudged to be private 
property, and was restored to its rightful owner, 
the purchase money being refunded to Porte. 
The latter had sold the tobacco at a large profit, 
but was of course obliged to revoke the con- 
tract. A claim was made by the French min- 
ister, on behalf of Porte, upon the State Depart- 
ment, for the amount of the profit which the lat- 
ter would have made by carrying out his bargain. 
The claim was disallowed by the Secretary, and 
the Minister addressed him a note, which was con- 
sidered insulting to our government. The objec- 
tionable language was however withdrawn, and 
this difficulty terminated. Another case, however, 
arose, out of the rescue of a French vessel from ship- 
wreck on the Mexican coast, by an American armed 
steamer. The captain of the steamer demanded 
salvage but, subsequently withdrew hisclaim. The 
French minister called for a severe censure upon 
the American captain for his conduct in this affair. 
Our government not complying with this request, 
another note was sent in, which was regarded as 
a7 offensive in its tone, and was immediately 
laid before the French Government at Paris, appa- 
rently with the expectation, though no particular 
newt was made, that the Minister would be re- 
called, or his language disavowed. That govern- 
ment declining to take such action, the Minister 
was dismissed as has been stated. 


